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THE MIDDLE WEST 
By Ne.tson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


The First Interpreter 


This is the greatest region in the world. 

Look at our wheat and corn and cattle — 

Can you beat it anywhere? 

Without ’em, where’d we be? 

Just like Europe, I’m a-telling you. 

It’s just like the morning paper says — 

The Middle West’s the bread basket of the world. 


And we’ve got a good sane population. 

Farmers are naturally conservative. 

Now and then they run wild 

After Populism or some other notion 

But in the long run they can be depended on. 

So long as farmers hold the balance of power 
There’ll be no radical labor legislation, 

Nor any new-fangled Socialistic moves. 

I believe in paying the laboring man a fair wage, 
But he’s got no right to tell me what to do 

In my business. My God! he seems to want the earth. 
No matter what they do in other places, 

We’ve got a section of country here 
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That believes in the Constitution 

And in law and order. 

We’ve got an anti-syndicalism law 

To keep the radicals out 

And if it don’t there’s enough friends of American insti- 
tutions 

To drive them out. 


And look what we’re doing for the people. 
There’s not another place in the world 
With less illiteracy, nor any place 

With more church-members. 

I’m not very religious myself, 

But I believe in religion. 

It means a lot to the community and to business. 
And it keeps up the moral tone of things. 
If it weren’t for the churches, 

We'd still be having uncensored movies, 
Full of crime and wives deserting husbands 
And other damned sex stuff, 

And we’re rid of the liquor business, 

And I suppose tobacco’ll go out next. 

I never objected to a drink or two, 

And I like my cigar, 

But they’re a waste of money, 

They’re obstacles to efficiency. 

Clubs and churches and community centers 
Are going to take their place. 

The new generation will grow up 

With no desire for them. 


But the thing that’s most worth while 

Is our home life. I’m not sentimental, but it’s beautiful. 
Our boys and girls grow up and marry 

And bring up their families. 

The boys may be a little wild before they marry, 

But they settle down. 
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The women are interested in church work 

And their clubs and welfare bodies 

And, most of all, their children. 

They vote, and I’m glad they do, 

But they don’t feel they have to be just like the men — 
Smoking, telling nasty stories, and all that. 

Our women are pure; [ like to feel 

They’re better than we are. 


I tell you, the rest of the nation 

Will follow our example. 

We’ve led the way 

In prohibition, woman suffrage, education. 

We’re leading now in hundred per cent Americanism. 
We’re going to stay in the lead. 

If the rest of the nation 

Wanders off after strange gods, 

That will end America. 


But I’m an optimist. 
The American people can be shown, 
And we are showing them. 











The Second Interpreter 


I am the Middle West, 

Forth from all and of all, 

Yet of none. 

I am the dream and its unfulfilment, 
The vision and its unrealization. 


In me 

Are the myopic eyes 

Of north New England. 

Mine are the slow, plow-following feet 

Of the settlers of west Pennsylvania, 

And the beef-and-beer stomachs 

Of Peter Stuyvesant and his pudgy counselors. 

My hips are soft and desirable 

And my breasts are eager to be pressed in tense embraces, 
Yet every embrace I have resisted. 


My thighs are soft, 

But my arms are strong. 

Though my feet be slow and cautious, 

Yet are my hands sinewy and outward-reaching. 

Though my knuckles are coarse and large from milking 
cattle, 

Yet mine are the fingers of each Runnymede baron 

Squeezing the coward king, 

The fingers of Thomas Jefferson 

Writing the words of liberty, 

And the fingers of Horace Mann, 

Liberal and educator, 

Clasping the open book, 

Yes, and the hand of Daniel Boone, 

With the sure rifle in it, 

And the hand of Abraham Lincoln 

Wielding the axe or the pen of freedom. 

When I came over the Alleghenies, 

I gained of their ruggedness. 

When I crossed the Mississippi, 

I became one with its blue invincibleness. 
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I grew tall with the summer-shooting corn 
And fragrant with the new-mown alfalfa. 


One also I am with the brown fatuity of the prairie, 
And one with my platitudinous, slow-flowing rivers. 


Dry and subtle I am with the metaphysics 
Of John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards. 
(No faith have I in either, 
But they killed my exuberance of spirit; 
Their ghosts dog my steps.) 


You who have walked by the lake shore, 

Looking up at Michigan Avenue, 

You who have seen the great waters 

Held back by the dam at Keokuk, 

You who have seen the great white railway station of 
Kansas City, 

You who have traveled the Santa Fe Trail 

Or the Lincoln Highway to the north of it — 

You have seen me, the Middle West, in my commonplace- 
ness in constant conflict with beauty, 

You have seen me in my beauty ever inhibited by gross- 
ness. 


I am governor and governed, 

Aristocrat and democrat, 

Artist and mechanic, 

Preacher and sinner, 

Strait-laced wife and woman of easy virtue. 


Shall I ever break the fetters linked together 

Of New York, New England, the South, Pennsylvania? 
Shall I ever break the fetters 

That I myself have forged? 

I feign to know my way and faithfully to follow it, 
But the fetters are my guides — 

Whither? 











The Third Interpreter 


Galahad and Jurgen, 

Adventurers both, 

Stopped one night at the same grey inn. 

You know they sought the same thing, 

Though Galahad never would admit it; 

Perhaps he didn’t know it. 

But anyhow, next morning Jurgen, being wise, 
Awakened first and put on Galahad’s white clothes. 
Now he has forgotten he is 

Jurgen. 





MIST-GREEN OATS 
By RayMonp KNISTER 


It was not until after he arrived home from taking his 
mother to the railway station that he began to realize 
how tired he had become. ‘‘Now don’t work too hard 
while I’m away, Len,’’ had been her last words on kiss- 
ing him, and before he left the train. While he was 
riding slowly homeward his thoughts had been busy hop- 
ping from one detail to another of the morning’s activ- 
ities: of his coming up from the field at eleven o’clock 
and stabling the horses, of the bustlings of last-minute 
preparations, carrying the grips out and expostulating 
with his mother as she stood before the mirror straight 
and young-looking in her travelling-dress, of the stirring 
numbers of people about the station and the platform 
waiting and staring, who made him conscious of his Sun- 
day coat, overalls and heavy shoes. And his mind had 
leaped on ahead of her to his cousins whom she would 
see, and what he thought to be their life in the remote 
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city, as he pictured it from the two or three holidays he 
had passed there in the course of his childhood. 

In the lane at the end of the barn when he arrived home 
his father was hitching his three-horse team together, 
square-framed and alike in size; and throwing a word 
now and then to Syd Allrow who was sitting hunched on 
the handles of his plow which lay on the ground behind 
his team of blacks. The boy nodded to Syd, and his 
father, seeing his look of surprise, said hurriedly, ‘‘Syd’s 
helping us a day or two. Thought I’d get an early start. 
— Go right on in now, and have dinner. We’ll be back 
in the apple orchard when you come.’’ 

The boy began to notice as he had not before that his 
father’s face had become a little thin and bitten of ap- 
parently new wrinkles. The acute stridor of haste and 
the spring work, the heavy anxiety, the lack of help — he 
turned away when his father hastily came around to that 
side of the team. Walking toward the house he heard 
Syd make some inertly voiced remark or query. 

The victuals were cold, but his dinner was awaiting 
him on the table in the kitchen. When a few minutes 
later he began to take the dishes away he left off ab- 
ruptly, remembering that he should have time for such 
tasks in the evening, when the work outside was done. 
Then he recommenced and finished clearing the table, for 
Syd would be there, they would be hungry and wish to 
have supper as soon as possible after coming from the 
field. 

As he moved about he was not oppressed now by a 
sense of haste, by a fear, almost, of something unknown 
threatening their determination which yet chivied and 
lured the men of farms through those ontreading days of 
late spring. The season had been retarded by late frosts 
and heavy rains at seeding time, and the later work, 
corn-planting and plowing, must be done quickly before 
the soil became intractable. Such conjunctures, with 
their own necessity, were at the source of what might in 
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certain types of men evolve as a race against time as 
much for the sake of the race as for the prefigured prize. 
He mused. 

This released sense must have come from the variation 
in the plan of the day. At this hour of the afternoon he 
was used to be in the field, or choring about the barn. 
Alone in the house Len Brinder’s movements became 
slower as he made the turn from kitchen to pantry and 
back again. His mind went to the city toward which his 
mother was now speeding, where the streets and build- 
ings and the spirit of them, which every one of the crowds 
about him seemed in a way to share, were wonderful 
from a distance of two years. It was impossible that the 
spirit and the crowds could mean anything but life ren- 
dered into different terms, understandable and entranc- 
ing. Everyone appeared to be full of active keenness, a 
beauty, and, for all it was deceptive, no one appeared to 
work. Automatically he continued moving the dishes 
about. 

His father and Syd were both finishing a round when 
he arrived at the end of the apple-orchard. The horses 
of their teams were already beginning to show wet about 
their flanks, despite their hardened condition. As they 
came toward him the heads of his father’s three horses, 
which were pulling a two-furrow plow, bobbed unevenly, 
and their loud breaths produced a further and audible 
discord. The noses of Syd’s black team were drawn in 
to their breasts, for they were pulling a walking-plow 
and the reins passed around their driver’s back. There 
was little wind among the big mushroom-shaped apple- 
trees. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Sam Brinder from his seat, ‘‘Syd’s fin- 
ishing the lands for me. Do you want to strike them out? 
It will be pretty hard around those old trunks, though.’’ 

The boy did want to.—‘‘Not much difference, is 
there?’’— and at once turned his team into line. The 
absence of his father’s accustomed brusque unconscious- 
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ness struck him readily enough as a blandness affected 
for the benefit of the neighbor. 

The hardness of the ground astonished him. He won- 
dered how he could have thought of anything else since 
leaving his plow in the morning. He was obliged to hold 
the handles at a wearying angle in going around the 
trunks of the big trees, and to twist it back to a normal 
position in the spaces between. White dust like a smoke 
burst forth from between the ground and the fresh soil 
falling heavy upon it. All along the orchard the spurt- 
ing dust preceded him, thin portions rising with a little 
wisp of breeze about his face. When he reached the end 
of the long furrow he was almost panting from the 
wrestle. ‘‘This is going to be hard on horses,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘The hottest day yet.’’ The ground seemed 
to have become petrified since the day before. ‘‘I’ll have 
to rest them oftener now, just after dinner. Later on we 
can go,’’ he thought, as he turned again for the return on 
the other side of the trees. 

It was necessary to plow two furrows around each row 
of trees before the big plow could be used. As the end 
of the orchard was reached each time the ground seemed 
harder and the boy’s arms more stretched and tired. As 
the time passed the horses began to give signs of the 
strain. One of them would put his head down and make 
a forward rush, straightening the doubletree, while his 
mate seemed to hang back—then the other in turn 
dashed ahead, leaving his mate behind. 

‘Straighten ’em up there. Make ’em behave!’’ his 
father called from the riding-plow, and banished Len’s 
own vexation with the team. He tried but languidly to 
bring it under control, while he thought, ‘‘It’s the ground. 
The horses are all right. They’re willing enough.’’ 
Nothing could be more willing than a horse. He’d go 
until he dropped if the driver hadn’t sense enough to 
pull him up, to keep him from foundering himself. It 
was the cursed soil. The plowing shouldn’t have been 
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put off so long. It needn’t have been. Why couldn’t they 
have left some of the manure-hauling, some of the prun- 
ing, and done this first? And other people were able to 
get men on some terms, why couldn’t his father? Then, 
why must he take such a busy time as last week had been 
to go to the city to see about the mortgage? These ques- 
tions were like arrows pointing a center in his thoughts: 
the feeling of being ill-used. Bad management was to 
blame, but he could not, yet, hold his father responsible, 
whom circumstances seemed to have rendered powerless. 
The boy’s hat was sticking to his brow as though clamped 
there with some iron band driven down like hoops on a 
barrel. 

Sam Brinder and Syd were talking at the end of the 
field. What did they have so important to talk about? 
They had been at the same spot when he started back 
from the other end. He didn’t rest his horses that much. 
He was too interested in getting the work done to be so 
determined to take part in a confab. He would show 
them what he thought. He’d not give his horses half as 
much rest as they gave theirs. That would shame them, 
maybe, the lazy— ‘‘Ned! Dick! Get up here, you 
old —’’ 

Tight-throated in the dust, wrestling bitterly with the 
stony soil, he went up and down the rows. These thoughts 
lasted him a long time and he forgot everything about 
him except the wrenching heavy plow and the rhythmic 
swinging singletrees and the creaking harness. Time 
and the sun seemed to stand still, breathless. 

They started on again with a jerk when an hour later 
he heard his father hailing him through the trees. 

‘“‘Go up and get us a pail of water,’’ Sam Brinder 
called. ‘‘Your horses can stand the rest anyway, I 
guess.”’ 

‘Well, I’m not thirsty, but if you are, of course —’’ 

‘*We’ve been back here longer than you have, remem- 
ber,’’ his father added. 


Ss 
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The boy looked at him, wrapped the lines about the 
plow-handles and went up the lane toward the well. 
Walking was queer alone now; easier, perhaps? It al- 
most seemed to be done automatically, his body leaning 
slightly forward. 

He went to the house, and brought the pail back to the 
well, drank slowly and gratefully of the cold water. . . . 

He was walking down the lane at a moderate, stooped 
shouldered pace. The light summer clothes hung about 
his gaunt form. Well, the afternoon was going. Four 
o’clock when he had left the house. It might be nearly 
half-past four by the time he got back to work. Well, no. 
Five, ten minutes had gone now. Not more than ten 
more would pass, before he should have taken Syd and 
his father their drinks. Even at that; twenty minutes 
after four; the afternoon was going pretty well. . . . 
Syd would be for supper, of course. Kind of nice, they 
had been alone so much, since his older sister had left 
them and gone into an office in the city. Could it be as 
hot as this in the city, where one might go into the ice- 
cream parlors and the movie theatres? Different it would 
be, anyway. 

In the orchard the sunlight seemed to pack the heat 
down below the boughs and above the earth. The boughs 
seemed to hold it there, and to make room in some way 
for more heat, which the sun still packed down. His feet 
in the heavy shoes seemed to be broiling; the socks hung 
loose about his thin ankles and over the hard unbendable 
uppers. The horses needed a rest, his father had said, 
eh? It was they who needed the rest! He’d give them 
rest enough, all right, from now on. At each end of the 
field. If his father didn’t mind, why should he try to do 
more than his share? 


‘‘Well,’’ said Syd as he reached for the dipper, stand- 
ing in the furrow and looking up at him, ‘‘ how you stand- 
ing it?’’ At the unevadable reply, ‘‘Oh, all right,’’ he 
added: 
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‘Getting about enough of farming? I was that way 
myself for a while. Seems kinda hard work after going 
to high-school, I s’pose.’’ 

That was like him! When it was almost a year since 
Len had left high-school. ‘‘Oh, I’m used to it by now,”’ 
the boy replied coldly. 

Syd mopped his face with a patterned handkerchief, 
spat, swung a line, and said, ‘‘ Well, I guess I’ll have to 
be getting along. Boss’ll be makin’ the fur fly, if I 
don’t.’’ He smiled at the joke, as a farmer’s son him- 
self, and independent of the whims of bosses. ‘‘So you’re 
keeping batch now? I better not bother you for supper.’’ 

‘*Yes, you’re to stay for supper. There’s no trouble 
about that. Yes, mother thought she’d take a rest before 
the canning came on. . . .’’ He added, ‘‘Gone to the 
city,’’ with a smile he suddenly felt was meant to appear 
brave. 

“‘Tehka! Bill! Sam! Get outa here!’’ 

His father said: ‘‘You’ll have to go up a little earlier 
than us and get supper ready.”’ 

Len made no reply. Assent he felt was too miserably 
unnecessary, and he stood looking in silence back of the 
plow. 

‘*Not making much of a job,’’ said Brinder. ‘‘TI got to 
stand on it most of the time. You got to be quick and 
keep shifting the levers. You got to have ’er just so. 
Some job, all right!’’ 

As he walked across the scarred and lumpy headland 
the boy made an effort to feel at odds with his father, 
and to conjure an image proper to the aim. He saw him, 
a clipped-moustached and almost spruce figure, going 
away from the house to attend perhaps a meeting of 
school-trustees, to raise his voice among the other men. 
Trying to find in his memory cue for a critical attitude, 
Len began to wonder how he himself appeared to those 
about him, going through the gestures of daily living. 

What were people made of anyway, he reflected, bit- 
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terly deprecatory — but extravagances, ludicrous to 
everyone but themselves. 

The sweat was caked in salt upon the flanks of his 
horses when he got back to them. One horse’s head was 
held in a natural position; the other’s back and head were 
level, and its weight slouched on a hind leg. 

Stiffly the three plodded on again. As one long round 
after another was made, night almost seemed to be get- 
ting farther away, rather than nearing them. To lean 
back in the lines as he found himself wanting to do and 
allow the plowtails to pull him along was impossible. 
The point would shoot up and the plow slide along the 
ground until he could get the horses stopped. In spite of 
him sometimes it did this, when it struck a stone or when 
it came to a packed area of ground, and then the boy had 
to drag its weight back several feet into its former posi- 
tion; shouting at the horses and pulling them back at the 
same time. 

But at each end of the field he gave the team a long 
rest, sitting on the plow-handles as the clumsy implement 
lay on its side. He dangled his legs and moved his feet 
about in the heavy shoes. The soles were burning. 
Looking at the wrinkled tough leather, which seemed to 
form impenetrable bumps, he noticed that the toe of the 
right shoe was turned up on the outside with a seemingly 
immanent bend, given it by the slope of the furrow which 
he had for days been following. Every day the same! 
With the impressionableness of youth he could not be- 
lieve that there had ever been a time at which he had not 
been tired out. Every day the same. The weariness of 
last night and of the night before, the same. But this 
day was far from spent yet. Tonight as well as the usual 
chores there would be work in the house. 

He looked for a long time across the wide pasture at 
the end of the orchard. Several cattle were on its gently 
raised surface. Their feet seemed to be above the fence 
on the lower ground beyond them, which could be seen at 
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either side of the rise. The sky was clear and high, and 
it seemed to give the cattle a lightness which should make 
possible for them any feat. It looked as though they 
might with one fabulous jump easily clear the fence in 
the distance and be free. For what —free? They would 
break into the green oats or wet alfalfa and kill them- 
selves. The boy sighed and raised the plow-handles 
again. Over in the midst of the trees sharp sweet notes 
of birdsong began to come, giving the place in his present 
mood a chilled look. The grass became pale before his 
eyes and the sunlight a. little milder broke among the 
branches as among windy streaming snowflakes. 

The horses pulled evenly now. They were going with 
a seemingly terrible swiftness. The boy staggered and 
strode along behind them, wrenching the plow as it 
threatened to jump to the surface. They found it easier, 
charging through so rapidly, or else they wanted to get 
each stint over as quickly as possible for the rest at the 
end of it. Stumbling and striding along behind, Len 
hated them. Boy and horses began to sweat more pro- 
fusely. ‘‘They always get that way about this time. It 
must be getting late.’’ The sun was shining in his eyes. 

As he reached the end his father shouted across to him, 
and he stooped to undo the tugs. 

It was when he reached the house that the desire came 
to him to take off his shoes. He seemed to have walked 
on lumpy plates of hot greasy iron for innumerable ages. 
He sat down and untied them slowly, and the mere loosen- 
ing of the leathern laces made the feet ache relief. He 
walked about the cool kitchen oilcloth in his socks. Then 
a fancy struck him. He opened the screen-door and went 
out on the lawn. He shoved his feet along in the short 
grass and rubbed them against each other. Such im- 
measurable sweet pain he had never known. At first he 
could scarcely bear to raise his weary feet from the depth 
of the grass. Presently he would lift one at a time in a 
strange and heavy dance, for the pleasure it was of put- 
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ting it down again among the cool soft blades. The 
lowering sun variegated the green of the different kinds 
of evergreen trees back of the house, of which he always 
confused the names. Something of beauty which, it 
seemed, must have been left out of it or which he had 
forgotten, appeared in the closing day. Something was 
changed, perhaps. He did not know how long he had 
been there, scrubbing his soles about like brushes in the 
grass, and regretfully hopping, until he remembered that 
the men would be coming in for their supper at any 
minute. Beginning to wonder whether anyone had wit- 
nessed his movements, he went into the house and relaced 
his shoes. 


The men were eating their supper. After they had 
washed their hands and faces outside of the back door, 
throwing each dirty basinful away with a dripping hiss 
into the light breeze, they entered the house. Syd sat 
very straight on a chair by the wall, with his arms folded, 
and looked at nothing in particular. His black shirt was 
still open at the neck. Sam Brinder bustled about help- 
ing Len to complete the preparations. ‘‘Now, the eggs. 
How’ll ye have the eggs — Syd?’’ 

‘‘Doesn’t make any difference to me,’’ Syd gravely 
replied. 

‘Come now, you’ve gotto say.”’ 

‘*No, sir. Have ’em how you like. You’re the doctor.’’ 

‘*Well, suppose we have them fried.’’ 

Now, as they ate heartily, they said little, except to 
urge upon each other and accept or refuse more food. 
The room became warm and filled with the soft sounds of 
their eating and the steaming kettle on the stove. There 
was the humming of one or two flies about and between 
them recurrently. Presently a prolonged lowing was 
heard from back of the barn. ‘‘Cows are coming up the 
lane of themselves,’’ said Brinder. ‘‘We won’t have to 
go after them. Pretty good, eh, Len?’’ 
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Then the two men began to speak of the crops and the 
comparative state of the work on neighboring farms. 

‘*We’re pretty well forward with our work,’’ said Syd, 
‘‘but there’s more of us for the amount of land.’’ He 
referred to his two brothers who were at home. ‘‘Still, 
you fellows are getting along pretty well. You’re get- 
ting over the ground lately, all right.’’ 

The significance came to Len of ‘‘you fellows’’, making 
him angry and sad. A great partnership it was, he told 
himself, wherein his share consisted of unrequited work. 
Then he thought that Syd had meant to be flattering or 
condoling, and though he imagined that he should be 
vexed with him for that, he could not. The conversation 
was sliding on over well-worn topics, with the slight nec- 
essary variations. The sun’s rays were horizontal now, 
the raised window blind let them strike on the lower part 
of Syd’s clean-shaven tan face. It was not every night 
that they had company, even in this fashion. The boy 
liked Syd, after all. It reminded him how, many years 
ago as it now seemed, Syd had known of a Hallowe’en 
prank which he with some of the high-school boys had 
played on one of the farmers thereabout. And he had 
never told. . . . The Hallowe’en joke had been to 
him, as much as anything else in his boy’s world, a social 
due. 

The three sat in the room which the flat rays from the 
window made to seem dusk-filled, and the two elder con- 
tinued talking. Len moved his fork with the ends of his 
fingers, tilted his tea-cup, and thought, when he thought, 
and did not merely fill himself vaguely with a pleasant 
sense of Syd’s identity, of the work to be done yet. 

Presently they rose, and the boy remained in the house 
to do the washing-up while his father did the chores. 

Slowly the dishes were assembled and slowly and thor- 
oughly wiped. Unused to the work he took a long time to 
finish it. Besides, he thought, there is only more work 
waiting outside. ‘‘There’s always work waiting outside 
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on a farm,”’ he reflected. ‘‘There’ll be plenty of it right 
here when we’re all dead. Wherever it’s all getting us 
to—’’ But he saw some of the older farmers about him, 
and those who were not to that extent in neediness, still 
working as hard and during longer hours than anyone. 
They had come to like it. He envied and contemned them 
for that. There was so much of the world to see, so much 
of life to discover, to compare with what one might find 
in oneself! Suddenly Len was confident of this. 

He went out into the dusk. Innumerable crickets 
joined voices to produce a trill. A wind was blowing and 
he sniffed it gratefully. ‘‘As fresh —as fresh, as on the 
sea,’’ he muttered, slouching toward the barn. The cat- 
tle were in the yard, spotting the gloom. He could hear 
their windy coughing sigh, which was at once contrasted 
with the loud drumming snort of a horse as he burrowed 
about in the hay of his manger. The closed stable was 
loud with the grinding of jaws on the tough dried stems. 

There was no sign of his father about, though he gave 
a shout. He wished to know which of the chores re- 
mained not done. There was no answer. The milk-pails 
upside down showed that the milking was not yet begun. 
‘Likely gone home with Syd for a visit,’’ he grunted at 
once, without taking any thought of the matter. He 
fumbled about the harnesses in the dark. ‘‘Thinks he’ll 
lay the chores on me, I s’pose. I’ll only unharness the 
horses and water them. If he doesn’t like that he can do 
the other.”’ 

When he returned to the house he glanced at the alarm- 
clock on the shelf. A quarter past nine. He picked up a 
magazine and took it with a lamp into the next room. 
Frequently when the family went to town a magazine was 
brought home. Before that his reading had been re- 
stricted and this began only after Len had quit high- 
school. He for some time found the change grateful 
from his dry studies. He was drowsing with his elbows 
on one of the magazines when the screen-door slammed 
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and Brinder entered the house, coming on into the room 
where his son was sitting. The boy, fully awake, pre- 
tended to continue his reading. 

‘*T saw you weren’t out at the barn, so I came in. You 
didn’t get the chores all finished, did you?’’ 

‘*No, I just worked ’til a little after nine, and then quit 
and called it a day.”’’ 

‘*Ts that so! You could have quit when you liked, if 
you’d asked me. I didn’t order you to do the chores, 
remember, I asked you how many of them had been 
done.”’ 

‘*As many as I had time to do after doing the work in 
here.’’ 

‘*Well, you didn’t have many hours work in here, did 
you? How much did you do?”’ 

‘**T gave the horses water and unharnessed them.’’ 

6c Oh {? ’ 

‘‘Why, did the time seem so long over at Allrows’?’’ 

‘‘Over at Allrows’?’’ 

“*Yes. Didn’t you go home with Syd?”’ 

‘*Well, that’s a joke, that is,’’ said Brinder, turning 
away. ‘‘I went back to the pasture after old Belle. She 
wouldn’t bring her calf up with the other cattle.’’ 

Len was nonplussed for an instant. His father went 
on, ‘‘It’ll pay not to pay so much attention to the clock 
when a busy time’s on, you’ll find.’’ He entered the 
kitchen, shutting the door behind him. 

The boy did not try to check his anger at this. It was 
increased by his knowledge that his father’s was con- 
trolled. 

‘*T’ll find, will I?’’ he shouted at the closed door. ‘‘T’ll 
find where there’s an eight-hour day to be had, you can 
bet on that!’’ 

He heard his father grunting in the next room, and the 
creak of his lantern as he jerked it shut. Then the out- 
side door slammed behind him. 

Len was painfully awake now, but he could not keep 
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his mind on the printing before him. His imagination 
ran amuck through possibilities. But he did not see them 
as possibilities. The actuality stood before him of every 
movement from now until the time he should have 
reached the city and entered on some transcendently 
congenial and remunerative occupation. The vision, with 
its minutiae, lasted a considerable time; then another 
came of his going to sea. When he judged that his father 
would soon be coming into the house again he took up his 
lamp and retired to his own room. 


The next morning he came downstairs bearing the 
blackened lamp in his hand, to find that his father had 
gone out, leaving a fire for cooking the breakfast. It 
was half-past five by the clock on the shelf, and the boy 
at once began preparations for the morning meal. Before 
the table was set his father came in with the milk-pail. 
They greeted each other somewhat shamefacedly and 
busied themselves with straining the milk and taking the 
dishes from the shelves. 

As they were sitting down to the table Mr. Brinder 
looked at the clock: ‘‘It’s later than it seems; that clock’s 
away slow.’’ He appeared to be in a hurry, and the meal 
was consumed in silence. When they had finished the 
father said, ‘‘You clear up here. I’ll not water the driver 
nor your team. If I’m gone to the field when you come 
out, you water them.’’ He went away apparently with- 
out hearing Len’s monosyllabic assent. 

The morning was not yet more than faintly warm. 
White clouds were loitering about the sky, and dew hung 
in the grass beside the path worn to the barn. The boy 
slipped the halter from the head of Lass, the driver, 
pride of the farm, or at any rate very much that of him- 
self. He drove her out into the yard, where she might go 
for a drink. Meanwhile he began to harness the team 
with which he intended to plow. 

In a moment Lass entered the end of the stable in 
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which he was working, instead of the other, containing 
her box-stall. For months one of the rollers on the door 
leading out of that end of the barn had been broken, so 
that it had been necessary to lead her forth from the part 
in which the other horses were quartered. Now, as she 
came in by the old way, long after the door had been re- 
paired, there was something about the whole matter, 
about the inertia and preoccupation which had so long 
made them neglect it, more than about this unnecessary 
use of the old mode of entry, which enraged Len immeas- 
urably. He could not have explained his rage with its 
sudden choking of his throat. He leaped at the little 
mare shouting, ‘‘Get out of here, you! Before I—’’ He 
reached her side and struck a blow at her muzzle. She 
jerked her head up, turning around, and slipping and 
sprawling on the cement went out. He at once became 
ashamed of himself, and when he had got her into the stall 
gave her an extra handful of oats. They watched each 
other while she, ears pricked, ate it. Lass did not object, 
as most horses did, to the impertinence of being watched 
while she consumed feed. 

Throughout that morning the boy was nearly as tired 
and even more languidly bitter than the evening before. 
The soil seemed as hard as ever, the horses plunged, the 
orchard was still longer. 

Wonderful high steep and billowing clouds were in the 
sky. They were like vast mounds and towers of tarnished 
well-lit silver. He sat on the side of the plow and looked 
over toward the part of the orchard at which he would 
finish his plowing. The green of an oats field beyond was 
visible under the apple-boughs. It was even now begin- 
ning to take on a gray misty tinge. Soon the oats field 
would seem an unbelievable blue-gray cloud, glimpsed 
from beneath the apple trees. In those days the granite 
of oats would call the eye throughout all the country. 
The heads would seem to dance in the high sunlight, and 
fields of wheat would bow and surge in amber-lit crests. 
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The rows of young corn would be arching to either side 
and touching, black-green and healthy. The smell of it, 
as he cultivated and the horses nipped off pieces of the 
heavy leaves, would be more sweet than that of flowers, 
and more bland. The year would pass on, the harvesting 
of wheat, of barley and oats, fall-plowing again, thresh- 
ings, the cutting and husking of corn, the picking of 
apples in this same orchard. Yes, one could see the 
beauty of it distantly, but when the time came he would 
be numbed to all with toil. 

That is, this round would take place, the years pass on, 
if he remained on the farm. Would he, or, rather he 
asked himself, could he do that? Nothing very alluring 
was to be seen ahead in the lives of anyone about him. 
What was his father getting out of it? 

His plow could scarcely be held in the ground at all 
now. The point had become worn off and rounded, and 
he at last went over to his father for a heavy wrench 
with which to break it off squarely, which would for a 
time postpone the necessity of replacing it with a new 
one. Syd was starting back to the other end of the 
orchard, and waved a heavy arm at him. Len pretended 
to be busy disengaging the wrench from his father’s 
plow, but looked up an instant later to watch the steady 
progress down the field of the team of blacks; and Syd 
held the plow-handles with an appearance of firmness and 
ease. 

‘“You needn’t bother going for the water this morning, 
I’ll go after it,’’ his father was saying. 

‘‘Plows nice, finishing the lands up, don’t it?’’ Len 
asked significantly, ignoring the remark. 

‘Well, if you wanted to do that, why didn’t you say so 
in the first place?’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t bother changing us around now! I’m get- 
ting used to the hard part.’’ He still looked after Syd. 

‘*No, I won’t ask him to change now.”’ 

Len walked on, more uninterruptedly now, but shouting 
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shrilly at the horses as they jerked ahead. Stopping 
midway of the field he set the clevis to make the plow go 
deeper. It saved him some of the effort to hold it in the 
ground. But the horses found it still heavier going. At 
the hard spots at each end big blocks of cement-like earth 
were turned up. 

He was calculating the length of the orchard and there- 
from the distance walked in a day, when his father came 
with the drink. Pulling his watch out Sam Brinder said, 
‘It’s not as late as it seems. I’ve set the clock on, by my 
watch. It’s five minutes to eleven, while the right time is 
twenty-five minutes to eleven. I’ll holler when it’s time 
to quit. Your team is doing all right, not sweating.’’ 

Later as he came to the end of the field he heard his 
father and Syd, who happened to finish at the same time, 
talking together. 

‘*Yes, and she can go, all right; nice roader,’’ his father 
was saying. 

‘Well, I think this other one would just suit you.’’ 

Were they speaking of Lass? Once or twice Brinder 
had considered disposing of her, and Len’s dread of such 
a possibility was such that he would never discuss it. 
But she might be sold now. Anything, it came to him, 
might happen now. His father would just like to sell her 
to spite him, he knew. The ache of his anger was re- 
doubled by the memory of what had happened that morn- 
ing. He recalled now his deep-founded liking for the 
little horse. One evening he let her out in the field with 
the others. How she trotted! Proudly, with arched neck 
and tail streaming behind, she moved about among the 
other horses with great high free strides. ‘‘She can trot 
circles around the others,’’ he thought. Presently she 
stopped, standing poised and throbbing with life, snort- 
ing, ears forward, looking at him in the doorway. And 
he clapped his hands and she trotted off once more. Then 
she became still more frolicsome. Her heels shot up 
again and again, and he could hear the swish of her long 
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heavy tail as she kicked. . . . Yes, it would be just 
like him to sell her. 

Time passed, as if in despite of itself. The boy plodded 
on, his mind enfolded in these thoughts, and consciously 
aware of only the flopping aside of the earth before him, 
of the dust and the hard gravel slope of the furrow- 
bottom. The fatal impressibility of youth was lapping 
chains about him. It seemed that he had never known 
anything else than this dolorous wrestle in the dust. The 
hard clamping of his hat-brim pained his forehead. He 
wiped it and the grime came off on his handkerchief. 
The ache in his legs was not to be forgotten, but his mind 
swung from the certainty of the loss of one of the few 
things — the only one it now seemed for which he could 
care. He began to wonder about the time. His shadow 
slanted a little to the east as he faced north: surely it was 
after noon. He could not remember whether the shadow 
slanted more in the spring or in the autumn: it was surely 
more than twelve o’clock. 

Automatically he continued work after the accustomed 
respite. What was the meaning of this clock business? 
The clock had seemed accurate enough yesterday to catch 
the train by. But it had been slow this morning, and 
now, his father said, it was fast, and fast so much. There 
was something strange about all this. 

But as it became later there ceased to be anything 
strange in the matter to Len. It was part of a plan, that 
couldn’t be doubted. To pretend that they had begun 
later than usual and at the same stroke keep him at work 
later — it was sharp, all right. Indignation and a respect 
for his own penetration filled him. This, he reflected in 
bitterness, was what he must expect from his father 
henceforth. And the latter would regard it as no more 
than just discipline, probably. But he’d be shown. 
‘*He’ll only try that once,’’ the boy muttered, his face 
fixing and his fingers tightening on the plow-handles. 

Standing at the end of the field he looked about him. 
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Through the trees he could see his father’s three square- 
boned horses straining onward amid the shouts of their 
driver. ‘‘Sitting down, having a snap,’’ he thought, rel- 
ishing the fact of taking this as a matter of course. 
Farther over Syd was going in the opposite direction, 
holding his plow as steadily it appeared as though the 
ground had been softened by days of rain. 

‘*T’ll not make another round,’’ he reflected. ‘‘Or it 
will be a good while before I do, anyway. If he thinks he 
can do that sort of thing he’s going to get left.’’ 

Whistling a shred of an old tune he sat down on his 
plow. ‘‘Have a good rest, Ned,’’ he addressed the nigh 
horse, ‘‘you started early enough, anyway.’’ 

He was aware of the long barred stretch of blue-green 
oats now still nearer. The high sun instead of making it 
more vivid seemed to give its surface a hazy quality. A 
dragon-fly hung motionless against the mild breeze and 
seeming to battle with it, wings alight with a sparkle of 
swift motion. 

‘About noon when you see them things,’’ the boy 
thought. 

From three-quarters of a mile away came the sound of 
the Allrows’ dinner-bell. Old-fashioned people. It was 
dinner-time, then, all right. Sometimes, though, they had 
dinner earlier, or later. He pictured the Allrow boys 
and their father, quitting work in various parts of the 
farm, and Mrs. Allrow, plump, easily pleased woman, 
with her grownup daughters preparing the meal. How 
long was it since he had been over to their place? That, 
he reflected, was the trouble; one didn’t see anyone new 
for weeks at a stretch. The desire for various contacts 
had made him impatient of the people he might have 
known better, had he cared. He got through the day’s 
work, but curiosity demanded leisure and energy. People 
on a farm, like the men on ship-board in the old days, 
saw too much of each other. That was it. But that could 
be remedied in his case, Len reflected with a quickening 
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of the pulses. . . . Not an inch would he drive 
further. His father must learn that his little trick 
wouldn’t work. As he sat, waiting for the call, he decided 
that if he discovered that the clock really had been ad- 
vanced, he must leave. He pictured all the details of this, 
his father’s queries and expostulations and his own deter- 
mined silence. He would pack his suitcase, take his few 


dollars out of hiding and walk down the road. . . . He 
kicked at the side of the furrow, gazing downward. . . . 
How sore his feet had been last night! . . . But he 


wouldn’t walk very far, only to the railway station. For 
he was going to the city. No, he would ask to be driven 
there in the buggy, drive Lass himself. If only one could 
keep himself unbound! But there’d be that one friend 
he’d always miss! . . . He would ask politely, un- 
emotionally, and his father would not be able to refuse. 

He’d just step to the house and ’phone central 
and enquire the correct time. 

His father’s call struck a surprise in him, and he rose 
stiffly and unhitched the horses. He noticed that both 
the others were unhitching also. They didn’t intend to 
let him go up and prepare the dinner alone. But he’d 
never let that hinder him. He’d step to the ’phone in 
their presence and find out the truth about this matter. 
Robbing from both pockets at once! 

He hurried toward the barn, determined to arrive there 
first. He came to the watering trough; and when, after 
waiting for the horses to drink, he had stabled them, he 
was so agitated that he was struck with a weak surprise 
to hear Syd and his father talking quietly outside while 
they separated their horses. He intended to go out of the 
building and directly to the house, having fed the team 
which he had been driving; but he changed his mind and 
went back and began to put hay in the other mangers, 
then made for the house and washed before them. 

He heard their voices; their heavy feet scrub the grass 
of the yard . . . . knock against the step. 
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‘*Tt’s a seven-foot cut, they tell me,’’ Brinder was say- 
ing. ‘‘Now wouldn’t you thought a six-foot cut would be 
big enough, on a farm like that.’’ 

‘‘Old Dune says he may as well get a big one now. 
Alfred’ll be getting a tractor soon as he’s gone, he says.”’ 

‘‘Great old joker. He don’t mind having big things 
around, himself.’’ 

‘‘Then I guess he’s sure he’ll have the job of driving it 
now he’s getting old.’’ Syd laughed. ‘‘It’ll make the 
boys hump, to shock behind it, though.’’ 

‘*Yes, they raise pretty good crops, just the same.”’ 
Mr. Brinder was putting water in the kettle, while Syd 
combed his hair. ‘‘How’ll we have the eggs, boys?’’ 
The voice sounded absent from the pantry, whence the 
regular sweep of the bread-knife could be heard. 

‘*Well, they were pretty fair like they were last night 

9 


Len moved from shelves to table with clean dishes. 
Syd sat with his arms folded on a chair tilted against the 
wall. He intercepted one of the rounds by asking, ‘‘ Well, 
how you coming? Ground soft where you are, I s’pose!’’ 

The boy grunted in reply and managed a half-smile. 

Soon the meal was ready, and as they sat down to it he 
remembered that he had not gone to the ’phone as he had 
promised himself. He would do it as soon as the other 
two were gone, and he would be left alone to wash the 
dishes. 

The two voices went on, with a calm interest, business- 
like inevitability, and the meal was almost over before 
Len realized that there was something in his mind being 
worn down and smoothed away, as old ice is worn away 
by spring rain. They talked as though they had been 
travellers in a desert who had become parted by accident 
and now met to recount all they had been through. But 
what they told was nothing, they meant simply to demon- 
strate to themselves that they were together again. Then 
what he thought of as the unreality of it oppressed him. 
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A change in circumstances, the presence of strangers 
seemed to compel one to make little changes in one’s 
words, in one’s actions. Elements of the frank, humor- 
ous, the straightforward, of eagerness in the gallantries 
of conversation were there. Perhaps Syd’s family would 
smile to recognize him. His father was different too. 
But weren’t they both after all as much themselves in 
any guise as they could be? 

It occurred to him that his father was seeking some- 
thing in the commonplace exchange. His father had been 
young too, once. He tried to imagine that youth, his aims 
and desires and ways. The thought unaccustomed held 
him for a moment, but he could not imagine them as 
different from his own, and the idea came that his father 
had betrayed them. Then as he looked at the lines in the 
face, scars of weather, toil and the scarifications of ex- 
perience, he began to descry the blind unwitting stupor 
of life, reaching for what it wanted, an ox setting foot on 
a kitten before its manger. 

He wanted to rise and rush from the room. The sound 
of the two with their talking kept him from his own 
thoughts. 

They continued to discuss the fallibilities and oddities 
of neighbors until the table began to look emptier, and 
then he noticed his father saying, ‘‘So you think you’ll 
not be able to help us any more, Syd?’’ 

‘‘Well, not just for the present,’’ replied Syd pleas- 
antly, as though correcting Mr. Brinder in an important 
inexactitude of statement. ‘Maybe sometime after a 
while.”’ . . . SoSyd was going; going too. They were 

‘ So Syd was going; going too. They were 
both going, his conscious mind repeated, though some- 
thing that had been fierce and silently stridulous began to 
shrink within him, and he began to wonder how much he 
meant that. 

He rose and left the house. He went down the lane 
and along the road which led toward the corner where, 
on the main highway, their mail-box stood. 
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There was nothing but yesterday’s paper, and a post- 
card from his sister. The latter contained only the most 
banal message, documenting the fact that its sender was 
alive and, it added, in good spirits; and that the boss said 
her vacation would come in the next month. 

The relationship of the brother and sister was not 
known to any especial tenderness, and yet, as he thought 
of the sense of her presence in the first few days after her 
return, of the feeling while at work of somebody new 
waiting for him at mealtimes, he couldn’t but look for- 
ward to it, and he realized and now admitted to himself 
that his struggle had found an issue. A dull quietude 
came upon his mind. He tramped back home, his heavy 
feet upon the hard rounded road. 

He found that the men had gone to the barn when he 
reached the kitchen. Syd would be hitching his horses 
and going away. 

His mother—she would be beginning her holiday 
among the impossible wonders of the city. He thought of 
the endless confidential chats she would have with her 
sister, his aunt Charlotte, as they would rock together in 
the first afternoons, and the family would be out at work 
or at play. Already he began to miss her. Nearly two 
days were gone. But he should have, though only until 
realization, for expectance the last one of her absence. 

Then he was struck by the triviality of what he allowed 
to pass as excuses for abandoning the determination he 
had so highly taken. 

Once, clearing the table, he looked at the clock, but he 
did not let the reminder stay with him. As he wiped the 
dishes slowly, he looked at it again, and said aloud and 
consciously : 

‘‘What’s the use? What’s the weary use?’’ 











TWO POEMS 


By Leonarp LaNnson CLINE 
SONG 


To Rogneél through the woods at dawn 
The pathway was my flight; 

Across the sky a cloud was drawn 

And through it on the leaves and lawn 
Morning dripped wet and white. 


I knew no more than any breeze 
What I did there; I knew 

Only that water from the trees 

Spilled on my face; up to my knees 
My legs were wet with dew. 


The locust blossoms hung too high, 
The birds all flew too swift; 

I could not gather these, but I 

Picked honeysuckle growing nigh 
To bring you for a gift. 


And I plucked roses that were chilled 
With dew, along the lane 

To Rognel over Windsor hills. 

I walked, and no rain fell, and still 
The dawn itself was rain. 


The dawn was rain that drenched me through 
Until I was a mist 

Of roses, laughter, love and dew; 

And when I brought my flowers to you 
It was the dawn you kissed. 











FENCES 


Now it is over you can rest, 

Sprawl] full length on the poor-house lawn. 
You have forgot the burst of dawn, 

The road before you, the glad quest. 


Lie in the sun and sleep is best. 


Drowse in the sun and try not think 

Of poplar groves beside a brook 

And starweed blazing at the brink; 

Drown in the sun, and try not look 

At wheatfields ripening into brown 

Under indigo autumn skies, 

Where troops of blackbirds flutter and rise, 
And orchards where the ruddy load 

Of apples from the tree shakes down. 


Farm wagons creak along the road 

With yellow pumpkins or new hay, 
Timothy and vetch and clover; 

And automobiles hurry away 

Up the long hill toward town, and over — 
Over the hill and out of view, 

Bound wherever the road leads to! 


But all this matters not to you: 
You have no part in it, no share 

In any field, anywhere; 

You have no road beneath the skies. 


There are fences in your eyes. 


Bright of glance once, broad of shoulder, 
There was a time that you too trod 
Meadows laid with moist cool sod, 
Mountain steeps of chasm and boulder, 
Haunted forests green and black 

With beech and ash and tamarack. 

Every dawn was a kindlier god, 
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And you strove hopefully until 

You topped at last the ultimate hill, 
With young blind-stepping confidence 
And there before you stood a fence. 


Thus it was always: road ahead, 
Dreams of the ending to inspire, 
Power and pence and the hearth-fire, 
April, and woman, and perhaps 
Children lullaby on your lap. 

Did never a dream of yours come true? 
All of them did: you saw them through 
Fences you knew no man could scale, 
Being not merely rail on rail, 

Being the windows of a jail. 


Thus it was always. Trespasser 
You were at every gate, and still 

The world kept building barriers, 
Even as now it does; until 

There was a new fence every morning 
Closing some field to you, a warning 
Over a path through which you passed 
Singing, last year. And so at last 
The earth was shut on every side, 
And you were here where you abide, 
And no more road but night and day, 
And all life fenced away. 


Old blood flows thin, old hearts grow tired. 
You have forgot that you desired, 

You have forgot the dream, the quest. 

Lie in the sun and sleep is best; 

And let the parson Sundays teach 

Of freeways into Paradise. 


Even as you sit and hear him preach, 
There are fences in your eyes. 
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